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that the higher animals have any idea of what is meant by
opposite ? It is not unfair to say that the writers who have attempted
to put Head right have hardly got to grips with him.
8. LANGUAGE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE
The facts of speech disorder certainly suggest that there is a
connexion between linguistic ability and what is called general
intelligence. Recent research along laboratory lines confirms the
suggestion. In an experiment conducted by Warden1 sixty per-
sons were set blindfolded to learn to thread a maze with a stylus.
The number of trials needed to achieve a faultless performance
was recorded in each case. The subjects were then closely ques-
tioned as to the methods they had adopted. It was found that
seventeen had relied mainly on the e feel' of the route as it was
gradually worked out by them; this predominantly kinaesthetic
approach produced the faultless performance after 123-9 trials.
Eighteen others relied almost entirely upon a visualized recon-
struction of what they would have seen as they went along;
these needed an average of 67-9 trials to achieve mastery. The
remaining twenty-five verbalized the details of the route: e.g.,
"right forward, three times; left forward, twice," and so on.
The trials needed by this group averaged 30-2. The significance
of these figures is clear enough. Here was a situation where the
verbalizers were able to register their experience in a much more
permanent and accessible form than the others could store them
only through the medium of concrete images. In short, they were
able to tackle their problem with greater efficiency.
Warden's experimental results indicate that linguistic ability
and general intelligence overlap to a greater extent than many
of us are ready to admit. They do not necessarily develop toge-
ther, however, at the same rate. Though, for example, it is
commonly accepted that a verbal intelligence test is the best
test available for selecting children for academic education at the
age of eleven plus, we cannot always be sure that justice is being
done to children from homes where linguistic standards are low.
Some years ago several thousands of Birmingham children who
worked the author's Vocabulary Tests2 were divided into two
groups representing poor and comparatively well-to-do districts
respectively. The results showed that at ten years of age the
children from the latter districts were able to score an average
of 50 per cent, more marks than their less fortunately placed
fellows, but that as the age rose this advantage gradually slipped
1 C. J. Warden, in Journal of Experimental Psychology, vii, 243-275.
8 See Appendix II, pp 267-279.